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at least some verbal concession, Thomas pointing out that he
and his colleagues had done "the big thing" and Bevin plead-
ing that it "took a little courage." The Premier only replied
that no doubt both he and they had work to get on with; and
so it was all over.
Over for the leaders, perhaps, but not for the rank and file.
These had somehow to be induced to accept the decision and
the news. The Council took the bold course of declaring by
implication and when necessary by outright statement that the
Memorandum was an authorized document and the "terms
of peace." Momentarily it was believed: some local councils
even issued "victory bulletins" in good faith. But the false-
hood would not stand: Baldwin exulted about "unconditional
surrender" on the wireless, and even the British Worker carried
Samuel's written statement: "I have made it clear to your
committee from the outset that I have been acting entirely on
my own initiative, have received no authority from the
Government and can give no assurances on their behalf." The
employers in rail and road transport and printing, taking their
cue, disclosed plans for wage-reductions, hours increases,
"open shops" or victimizations. This very haste undid them.
The strike was unbroken, and the strikers (except for the
shipyard and engineering workers, so frivolously called out
when the end was already clear), could defend themselves.
The newspapers did not appear, nor did the trams, trains or
buses run until the proposals were withdrawn and conditions
little if at all worsened.
The miners fought on and in November had to accept defeat.
Nothing whatever had been secured by the greatest effort the
British workers had ever made.
In a political democracy, a Government which leads its
country to unexampled defeat is likely at the least to be
expelled from office never to return. The Trade Union leaders
were more fortunate. While the long-drawn miners' struggle
was on, criticism was suspended by a compact between both
sides. The Council did not report to the recalled Conference
of Executives until January of the next year, 1927. By that
time passions had cooled down and the criticism of the workers
had expressed itself otherwise. Too many of them had "voted